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standard of value from period to period, which it may fulfil
in certain circumstances, but where, again, the alleged
advantage seems really immaterial. On the other hand,
whether particular or universal, the system will be attended
with no small inconveniences, such as incessant change of
the money in use, and interference with the natural taste
of communities in the choice of their money, which have
formerly caused great outcries;' and in England it would
have the undoubted evil of altering a long-established and
excellent system, which is based on experience and has
answered in every particular the ends of its designers.
Bimetallism, moreover, is really impracticable. If one or
two or even more nations try it, they do not succeed in
getting the two metals in use, and it is not even conceiv-
able that all should agree to try it. Moreover, whatever
governments may say, it does not follow that great mer-
cantile communities will be obedient, and the chance of
their preferring monometallism is an element of difficulty
to be reckoned with. Such a scheme does not seem entitled
to any favour. As founded on the assertion of vague
and indefinite evils, which cannot exist in a community
possessing a sound metallic currency, as promising vague
and indefinite advantages, and as utterly and hopelessly
impracticable, even if it should be tried, it seems
really liable to all the dislike which sober business men
.entertain towards flighty currency projects. Matters in
its favour are not needed by the talk which I have not
thought it worth while to discuss, about the ratio of
15J to 1 being the result of providential arrangement.
If bimetallists are sometimes reviled as lunatics, and
economists like Mr. Bagehot can hardly be brought to
overcome their disgust at the argument for bimetallism,
so as to turn aside even to discuss it, they are surely
not without excuse. Mathematicians do not stop to argue
with squarers of the circle, or with reasoners that the earth
is fiat.
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